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—_ Published by 1 hours more, and then sowed the wheat and 
MOORE & WATERHOUSE, |the small quantity of dust that adhered to 
No. 67 South Second St. Phila. ‘it; he observed the egg on the grain, and 


| supposes the heat produced by the water, on 
the wheat slackening the lime, together with 
the caustic quality of it, destroyed the embryo 
of the insect without injuring the grain. 


J. Van Court, Printer, 48 Market Street. 





The Cabinet is published on or about the first 
ind fifteenth of each month. Each number will || 
contain 16 octavo pages on good paper and fair | Note.— If this process should not uniformly 
tree. The subjects will be illustrated by engra-|| succeed, perhaps strong ley or a decoction of 

Fyings on wood whenever they can be appropri- H tobacco, or some other substance might be used 
siely introduced. Terms.—One Dollar per || to destroy the egg without injuring the grain. 
year, payable in advance. For the accommo- 
dation of those who wish to subscribe for six ne 
months only, the twelfth number will be accom- | Sheltering Farm Lands. 
mnied by a title page and index, in order for | The practice, almost every where prevail- 
binding. Any person nore st = ing in the United States, of removing every 
6 pos gaat ioc ps hy "The Cabi. tree from the ground, in clearing new land, 
n> a aietten a dhe Post tai Gena shows that the importance of affording shel- 
. sabject only to newspaper postage ; that ig || ter to farms exposed to high winds and bitter 

= ’ , . . ‘4 . ° 
one cent on each number within the state, and blasts, is not sufficiently appreciated. When 
interspersed with stripes or masses of plan- 


within one hundred miles of Philadelphia, out | 
of the state—one cent and a half on each num-|| tation, not only are such lands rendered 


ber to arly other part of the United States. Gen-|| more congenial to the growth of grass and 
tlemen disposed to assist the objects of the work, | grain, and the health of pasturing animals, 
ire not only requested to use their influence in || but the local climate is improved. The fact 
promoting its circulation, but also to aid it by || that the climate may be thus improved, has, 
their communications. {3° Six copies for —— many instances, been sufficiently estab- 
dollars. lished. It is, indeed, astonishing how much 
= || better cattle thrive in fields, even but mode- 
rately sheltered, than they do in an open, ex- 

ee ia a . || posed country. In the breeding of cattle, a 
Chester County, Pa. Nov. 1836. | Aedes aa or a sheltered ome in a 
The Wheat Fly. || farm, is a thing much prized, as, by affording 

Sin—In No. 5 of the “* Farmers’ Cabinet,” | them protection from the keen winds of 

| observed some remarks on the WHEAT FLY, || Spring and autumn, they uniformly feed with 
and a mode or plan for its destruction pointed || more freedom, and much better than if they 

out; and in conversation with a gentleman || were exposed. 

on the subject have been informed, that he|| ‘The operation of screen plantations, ob- 
has pursued the following process for three || serves Marshall, is not merely that of giving 
successive years with uniform success; his } shelter to the animals lodging beneath them, 
wheat having escaped the Fly, when his im-|| but, likewise, in breaking the uniform cur- 
mediate neighbor’s crop was much injured||rent of the wind—shattering the cutting 
by it. Jf you think the information will be | blasts, and throwing them into eddies; thus 
of service to the readers of your paper, please || meliorating the air to some distance from 
publish it when most convenient. |them. Living trees communicate a degree 
He soaked his wheat in clear water, for|| of actual warmth to the air which envelopes 
about twelve hours, and then placed it in a them. Where there is life, there is warmth, 
heap on the floor, and pounded unslacked lime || not only in animal, but vegetable nature. 
80 as to pulverise it as finely as convertant, | The severest frost rarely affects the sap of 
and mixed with a shovel about equal quan-/|| trees. Henceit appears, that trees and shrubs, 
tities of lime and wheat intimately together, || properly disposed in a bleak situation, tend 
aad let them remain in a heap about twelve || to improve the lands so situated, in a three- 
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146 THE FARMERS’ CABINET. Yor 
fold way, for the purposes of agriculture : ) occasionally till the time of sowing, th. ¢, 

namely, by giving shelter to stock ; by break- | having full power on them during thi..." 
ing the currents of winds; and by commu- | After the plant begins to grow, the wees, 
nieating a degree of warmth, or softness, to || grass is to be kept out, and the ground . 


Me 


yo. 


the air in calmer weather. | low, similar to a nursery of appletrees »... 
Nor ought it to be kept altogether out of || the plants are one or two years old. y, 


view, that the retaining, and judiciously ar- | they are to be transplanted into the place ¢, 











ranging a portion of growing timber on a || the fence. p 
farm, confers a richness, and picturesque || Chester Co. Nov. 9, 1836. 
beauty on the landscape. We have seen (To be continued.) 
some lands, on which nothing was sought inet! 
for but profit and shelter, where the greatest 
beauty was produced by adopting this system. || Drilling. yiat 
Where, however, trees for shade may be|| The improvement made by the Great soy vent 
requisite for agricultural purposes, they | ing of seed in modern practice is very oe any 
should be sufficiently open to admit a free || It is certain from experiments, most saris’... clos 
circulation of air. For this purpose, trees || torily authenticated, that about one-thj,j 2 drill 
with lofty stems and large heads, pruned to } the seed which was formerly used, and hor 
single stems are preferable. ‘To shelter live } deed is still in most places, is fully Sufficien, 
stock, the screen should be open at the bot- In general it produces a better crop then tk. 
tom. Otherwise, it is injurious, rather than } whole quantity. In the old husbandry «» 
beneficial. The blast not only acquires ad- | broad-cast method of sowing, it is nsy:! . 
ditional current, but snow is liable to be || allow fromtwoto three bushels of seed-whe» to. 
blown through, and to be lodged in drifts on 1 as the season happens, to a statute acre ; bet the 
the leeward side, to the annoyance and dan- || jn drilling or setting, it is found that frog uc 
ger of sheep that have repaired thither for three to five pecks is quite sufficient; so that gr 
shelter. 'the difference between the two modes of fe 
—_—_————— | planting amounts, at least, to a Saving of one pr 
aaa | bushel and a half per acre. If then thes he 
ii ; ee _new modes of planting all sorts of grain wer m 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet :-- } equally adopted, the saving would be an ai. ai 
Sir,—TI wrote to you some time since on || dition to the year’s produce, a tenth or twel(ii ¢ 


the subject of Live Fences, and stated where || of its whole amount. The farmer, therefor. ¥ 
| supposed the berry could be procured, and || who in any one year might plant one huv. n 
’ : y i 7. , ‘ | 

the method by which the seeds could be | dred acres of wheat in the new method, 
separated from the other parts of the berry. || would save at least one hundred and fifty 
The object of this communication, is to state | bushels of seed. If the savings of seed thea 
tie process by which the seed is managed || on one hundred acres would be one hundred 
before sown, which is different with different || and fifty bushels, how amazing would be the ) 
persons ; the principal object aimed at by all, || amount of the quantity saved on all the ti: 
appears to be for the frost to act sufficiently || lage lands of this country ! 
on the stone or hard part of the seed, to open | The improvement in planting has all the 
it, so that the germ may vegetate when the | prejudice of the farmer to contend with. Hi 
seed is sown the ensuing spring, and not to || has been used, perhaps, almost a century, | 
operate so powerfully as to endanger its vi- || sow his land with wheat at the rate of tw 
tality. Some place the seed in a box with || bushels and a half per acre, and at harvest 
a hole or openings in the bottom, and a thin || too frequently has observed he has not half. 
layer of sand or earth on the top of the seed, || crop; from which he hastily concludes, that 
and place the whole so that water may run || if he had sown but half the quantity, smal! 
from the roof of a building whenever rain as his crop was, it would have been but hai! 
falls during the winter, which passes through || as great. His land is frequently in very im- 
the hole and out at the bottom; this, with } verfect tilth, very rough, and full of large 
the frost of the winter, prepares the seed, | lumps; however, the seedsman scatters th 
which may be sown about the same time as || seed on the surface, and in harrowing, a pat 
flax, (say ae in a strong mellow soil, || is covered so deep as never to appear, ano 
sufficiently thin, for the plants to grow to the || ther is never covered at all, but is picked up 
— e a foot, without materially injuring || by the birds; so that it ee happens 
each other. | that not one-third of the seed ever vegetates 

One person, who has generally succeeded || and arrives at maturity. But in planting by 
well, places the seed as aforesaid, but with- || hand, every grain is placed at the intended 
out the earth or sand on them, in the shade, || depth and distance, and not one in a thousand 
about the middle of February, and is careful || miscarries. The mode of planting has bees 
to keep them moist, by pouring water on them || in use several years in this country as well 











yo. 10. 


‘reat Britain, and is annually extending 
‘self, and doubtless will continue to do so, 
- in general it produces considerably better 
crops with so great a saving in the seed. The | 
only objection which can be made to itis the 
expense of setting it, and the great number 
of hands it requires; more indeed than can at 
any rate in matty places be procured. In an- 
ewer to the first objection, the price of plant- 
‘ng by hand is very little in proportion to the 
increase of produce, and the value of the seed 
saved. ‘The second objection is entirely ob- 
yiated by the many instruments lately in- 
vented for sowing the seed very regularly at 
any required depth and distance either in 


as ( 
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and the latter bites off the stem of the plant 
just under the surface. Tillage duly per- 
forined, always destroys the whole race. 

The improvement the soil acquires by 
means of frequent and well-timed tillage, is 
gradual and progressive, and the longer it is 
kept in tillage, if duly performed, the more 
fertile it becomes. One ploughing in the 
beginning of winter, and a second early in 
the spring, will be more effectual in pulveriz- 
‘ing the soil than half a dozen at any other 
time of the year. ‘This improvement in til- 
‘lage is so very clear and certain, that it sur- 
prises one much that it is not universally 
| practised. 


close drilling to be hand-hoed, or in open || 
drilling with intervals of a proper width for Seeman Weems, 
horse-hoeing. | 
|| Sewine Seeps or Garpen VeceTasies 
Tillage. } in AuTuMN.—Many things which are usual- 
'| ly sown in the spring, would be better sown 
Improvements in tillage may truly be said || in the fall; and especially when we consider 
to be the basis, or real foundation, on which || how /ittle time there is for doing al] things in 
the successful introduction of all the new ar-||the spring. Parsneps, carrots, beets, onions, 
ticles of field culture depends. When the | and many other seeds may be safely sown in 
ground is well tilled, itis in the most per- | autumn. The seeds will not perish if cover- 
fect condition for receiving the fertilizing ||ed by the earth. Cabbages, parsneps, car- 
principles of the atmosphere. Rain, snow, | rots, spinach and onions are sowed to the 
hail, dews, and hoar frost, &c., convey the |, best advantage in the fall, when it is desira- 
nutriment of vegetation, which floats in the ||ble to get them early the next season. 
air, most plentifully into the bosom of the|| Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary says, * to 
earth, as deep as it has been broken, and || cultivate parsneps, sow the seed in autumn, 
well pulverized. It is the only effectual | soon after they are ripe; by which means the 
mean of rooting out weeds, so necessary to | seed will come early in the following spring, 
the beneficial growth of all crops, and should || and let the plants get strong before the weeds 
be repeated till they are in a great measure | grow up to injure them. ‘The young plants 
destroyed. The roots and fibres of weeds | never materially suffer through the severity 
are the ligaments and braces which in a great | of the season.” 
measure knit and bind the clods together, and | Cobbett’s American Gardener asserts that 
are indissoluble, till by being exposed to the |‘ early peas would be best sown in the fall, 
action of the air, the roots within rot and de- |could you have an assurance against mice. 
cay, and the clods, almost by their own | We all know what a bustle there is to get in 
gravity, expand into small crumbles, and are || early peas. If they were sown in the fall 
reduced to a perfect state of pulverization. _|| they would start up the moment the frost was 
The destroying of weeds, however, is not |out of the ground, and would be ten days 
the only immediate benefit accruing from a jearlier in bearing in spite of every effort 
due state of tillage; grubs, beetles, worms, || made by the spring sowers to overtake them. 
and maggots of many different kinds, which |Upon a spot where I sowed peas for seed, 
abound in most fields, may be greatly dimin- || last year, some that were left in a lock of 
ished, if not entirely extirpated by the well-||haulm at the harvesting, and that lay upon 
timed use of the plough, and its auxiliary ||the dry ground till the land was ploughed 
instruments necessary to the reduction of the || late in November, came up in the spring the 


soil. Nothing so effectually prevents the | 
ravages of the several tribes of subterraneous | 
insects, as the frequent stirring and crum-| 
bling the ground. Large patches, of several | 
poles square, in a field of beans, are fre-| 
quently destroyed by the grub of the cock-| 
chaffer; and many hundreds of cabbage plants | 
by a kind of grey grub of less size. Both 

ese execute their mischief under ground. 
The first eats the roots of the beans even’ 
when in kid, when they wither, fall, and die; | 


moment the frost was out of the ground ; and 
they were in bloom full fiffeen days earlier 
than those sown in the same field as early as 
possible in the spring. In some cases it 
would be a good way to cover the sown 
ground with /tter, or with leaves of trees as 
soon as the frost is fairly set in; but not be- 
fore, for if you do it before, the seed may 
vegetate, and then may be killed by the 
frost. One abject for this fall sowing is to 
get the work done ready for the spring; for 
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at that season you have so many things to do 
atonce. Besides you cannot sow the very 
instant the frost breaks up, for the ground is 
wet and clammy, unfit to be dug or trodden 
upon, so that here are ten days lost. 


~ * 


a ae 
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TS te winter is ready to start the moment the earth 
fe A is clear of the winter frost, and it is up by || 
Te hes the time you can get other seed into the ground 
a in a good state. 
Bs Fall of the year. Ina country where the 
Ge springs are backward as in the northern parts 
‘Oe of New England, farmers should do all they 
eM te can in autumn, to diminish or lighten the la- 
i bors of the following spring, when they will 


have much work to perform in a short time. 
Summer dung and composts should be carted 
out at this season. Fences should be built 
or repaired, not only to prevent having them 
to do in the spring, but to prevent cattle from 
injuring the Jand with their feet. All the 
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re ground should be ploughed in the fall that 
vy is to be seeded in the following spring. 
Ploughing in autumn is saving labor at a 
=: time when teams are most apt to be faint and 
a) feeble, and when there is too often a scarcity 
“Th. of food forthem. Ploughing in autumn is 
<-e of great importance in a clay soil, as by ex- 
a osing it to the frost the cohesion of the parts 
E:: is much broken.—Deane. 
. But although fall ploughing may be re- 
ae commended as a general rule, we believe 
o. that in some soils it ought not to be prac- 
4 tised. A light, sandy soil, which is natu- 
ei. rally too loose for vigorous vegetation, is in- 
eo) jured by late ploughing. The frost destroys 
AB what little tenacity the land possesses, and 
t oi: reduces it to such a state that many of its 
an most fertile particles are either swept away 
a by winds or washed away by floods. Such 
1e soils should be kept coated and bound to- 
BS ne by vegetation as much as _ possible. 
ry o farmer should suffer such land to lie in a 
es bare and finely pulverized state either in sum- 


a5 mer or in winter.—V. E. Farmer. 





| Diseases of Sheep. 
ay [ Concluded. } 
Stoppages in the Throat. 


Sheep affected with stoppages in the throat, 
wheeze and breathe with difficulty. It is 
commonly cecasioned by bad pasturage and 
colds. ‘The remedy is to put them on higher 

round, keep them warm and give them the 
following medicine. Bruise a good quantity 
' of penny-royal, and squeeze out the juice. 
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i Put to a quart of it a pound of honey, and 
i half a pint of sharp vinegar. Give half a 
= bs : ° - , > 
ey pint of this, blood warm, every night. 
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|| is as follows: 
But || 
the seed that has Jain in the ground all the || 





VOL. , 
Stordiness. 


| This is a giddiness in the head.—]{ js ow. 


ing principally to rich feeding. The remej, 


Bleed profusely and give the following 
medicine. Bruise some roots of wild yaj. 
‘rian, squeeze out the juice, heat it, and giy, 
a quarter of a pint. Repeat the dose ey. 
four hours. When the sheep is recover 
turn it upon the common, or into some bay. 
‘ren, hilly pasture. It will be kept from r. 
lapses by having but little food, and that per. 
fectly wholesome. If the disease returns jy 
_is commonly fatal. 


| Wood Evil. 


| This disorder is a kind of cramp. It seizes 
the legs and will often attack a whole flock 
atonce. ‘The cause is cold and wet. Lay. 
|ing under the drip of trees in raining seasons 
has often occasioned it, and hence its name. 

In order to effect a cure the sheep must be 
removed to a dry pasture, and then proper 
remedies may take effect. The following 
medicine is recommended.—Boil in a large 
quantity of ale as much cinquefoil and hedge 
mustard as can be well stirred into it. When 
| the liquor is very strong, strain it off, and 
— a pint of juice of valerian root to every 
gallon. Give half a pint of this morning 
‘and evening. Boil in vinegar a large quan- 
tity of the leaves of hedge mustard, and with 
the liquor hot rub the legs. 





| Staggers. 


| Sheep as well as horses, are sometimes af- 
‘flicted with the staggers. It is occasioned 
by improper food. Oak leaves and buds are 
particularly prejudicial. They bind the bow- 
els and staggers frequently follow. The symp- 
'toms are the same as in sturdiness, but more 
| violent; and there is generally a trembling, 
/at the same time, in all the limbs. 

To eure this disorder dissolve an ounce of 
assafetida in two quarts of water. Give a 
quarter of a pint, warm, every three hours. 
|It commonly opens the bowels at the same 
time that it takes immediate effect on the 
nervous system, and thus performs a cure. 
When the sheep are recovered, let them be 
| kept out of the way of a return to the same 
| food, and they will be in no danger of a re 
lapse. 


Scab. 


This is a disorder to which sheep are very 
‘liable. When they are kept in dry, whole 
‘some pastures they are but seldom efflicted 
with the seab; but when they are on low, wet 
grounds, or get under the drippings of trees 
_in bad seasons, they are frequently affected by 
‘it, in the severest manner.—The symptoms 


are scurfy skins, which in a little time rise 
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to scabs—the wool grows loose and the sheep 
pine and become lean. — 

If they are attacked in a season when they 
can be sheltered, it should be immediately 
Jone, as nothing is So sure to effect a cure. lf 
the season will not admit of shearing, they 
must be washed with soap suds, made very 
strong, and used warm with a piece of flan- 
nel or a brush. After this they must be 
turned loose into a clean pasture and driven 
yp again as soon as well dried, and the sore 
arts of the skin must be well wetted with 
lime water. The scurvy part of the skin 
must be regarded ; and the doing this three | 
times, at two days distance each, will gene- 
rally effect acure. But if it fail, the parts 
that have been thus washed and cleaned, 
must be anointed with a mixture of equal 
parts of tar and grease, and they will soon 
be perfectly well. No inward medicine is 
required, for the complaint is only of the 
skin. | 


Red Water. | 


This is an inflammation of the skin that | 
often raises it into blisters, in which are con- | 
tained a sharp humor, thin, watery, and co- || 
lored with blood. Nothing should be done | 
to strike it in, but the cure must be effected || 
by correcting the bad state of the blood. | 
Sheep afflicted with it should be separated | 
from the flock, otherwise it will be very apt | 
tospread through the whole. They should 
also be put into a pasture where the grass is 
sweet and where they can have access to |) 


good water. || 

Mix half an ounce of sulphur with an ounce | 
of honey; work it well together, and then 
divide it into two. Dissolve one of those in || 
half a pint of juice of nettles, and give it) 
every day fora fortnight. Slit the blisters |, 
when they are full of this watery humor, and | 
having let the matter out, wet the place with | 
juice of wormwood. After four days of this |) 
course, bleed them; and then continue the ] 
same. | 


Foot Worms. 


Sheep are liable to breed worms between | 
their feet; principally, however, when they || 
are kept in wet pastures. It is very painful | 
to them, and will make them pine away. It | 
is perceived by their frequent holding up one || 
loot; and by setting it tenderly down. | 

Let the foot be washed clean, particularly |, 
between the toes, and there will be found a 
little lump like a tuft of hair. This is the | 
head of the worm.—It is to be taken out | 
With care, for itis of a tender substance, and 
if it be broke in the foot, it will occasion in- || 
fammation. The best method is to open the | 


fesh on each side of it, and then, by means 


of a pair of nippers, to take it out. Dress 


‘| either case is the same. 


kind of tapping. 
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‘the wound with tar and grease melted toge- 


ther in equal quantities, and turn the sheep 
loose. It is better to put it into a fresh pas- 
ture; for if the same disorder returns, it is 
generally worse. 

Wild Fire. 

This is a violent inflammation, not unlike 
the Saint Anthony’s fire, upon the skin in dif- 
ferent places ; and generally affects the whole 
flock. Our forefathers used to bury the 


| sheep alive with its feet upwards at the door 


of the fold, superstitiously believing that it 
acted asa spell to drive away the disease. 
The following, however, is a more modern 
and rational method of cure. 


_ Separate such as are affected with the dis- 
ease from the flock, bleed, and prepare the 


following external remedy. Bruise the leaves 
of wild chervill, and add to them as much 
lime water as will make the whole very soft. 
When it is beat up together, add as much 


| powder of fenugreek seed as will reduce it 
|; to pap; then put it into a pan, and set it in 
a cool place. Rub the inflamed part carefully 


with this every evening, and make as much 
lie on as can be kept there; it will take ef- 
fect during the time of rest, and is to be re- 
peated as long as there is occasion. 


Disorders of the Eyes. 


Sheep are often affected with colds falling 
upon their eyes, and almost blinding them ; 
and, at other times, the same accident even 
without any visible cause. The remedy in 
Press out the juice 


of great celendine, and drop a quantity of it 
| into the eyes night and morning. 


Dropsy.- 


Sheep are often swelled with water in 
their bellies; and this, if not regarded in 
time, is certain death. There are two ways in 
which it is lodged; the one is between the 
outward flesh and the rim—the other within 
the rim. In the first case the cure is easy ; 
in the other, nothing can be done. 

The method in the first case, is by a coarse 
An opening is to be made 
in the flesh, and a quill thrust in. This will 
give the water a free passage out, and the 
wound heals of itself.—But when the sheep 
is emaciated, nature will not have strength 
to heal it; and the sheep must be examined 


|| daily, and the wound dressed with tar and 


grease. It must also be put into a fresh, dry 
and wholesome pasture, and then disposed 
of as soon as recruited; for this is a disorder 
that never fails to return upon any misman- 
agement in keeping. 


The Rot. 


This is the most destructive disease to 
which sheep are subject. Like the murrain 
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it iscontagious and generally spreads through || This is all that can be promised—for ho 
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ns 3 the whole flock, and often over the neighbor- jare times when the disease is rooted, ay m 
h ing country.—F locks that are fed upon open j when the temperature of the air so fayo, young 
oe commons are more subject to it than such as || that nothing will get the better of it. J; 4 gmine 
tte have shelter, and are taken care of at night. } sheep have a distaste to their food, ‘Wen gout 
; It frequently prevails in cold seasons, and || of the salt and other ingredients mixed ay,,.. sidere 
Bi es when dribbling rains come on soon after || it, they must be omitted for two or three feu. shake 
dee shearing. Want of food will also occasion |\ings, and then given in Jess quantity, Jabort 
Lia this disease; as will likewise the eating of eee Ae al qomp 
a such grass as is full of unwholesome plants. ba ak coat | 
be These are among the causes of this fatal dis- | The Chevict Sheep. that | 
| oh temper; but the worst and most common is | The Cheviot Hills are a part of thate. 7 ighl 
We iz infection. Keep sheep out of the way of || tensive and elevated range which exten, yeom" 
ein these causes of the rot, and the same care || from Galloway through Northumberland js. clear! 
Ph aie will preserve them from most other disorders || to Cumberland and Westmoreland, occupy. rn 
He to which they are liable: damp grounds are || ing a space of from 150 to 200 Square miles fatter 
op. always dangerous, and especially in wet sea- || The majority of them are pointed like c nt hard: 
Ye:2 sons. their sides are smooth and steep, and they a 
. E : When a sheep is infected with the rot, the | bases are nearly in contact with each other at 0 
: a. white of the eyes looks dull, and they have |! The soil, except on the very top, is fertile: Phe 
en! a faint aspect, the animal is feeble and his ||and from the base to the summit of most . quar 
17 skin is foul—the wool comes off in handfuls || them there is an unbroken and rich gree: Ve 
 e with the least touch, and the gums look pale | sward. Tt Hig 
5 and the teeth foul. He will also be dull and 1 On the upper part of the hill in Northup. - 

3 listless in motion and heavy, as if his legs ] berland, which is properly termed the Cheviy, Dov 
F % 4 were not able tocarry him. Many are gene- || a peculiar and most valuable sheep is found, ae 
: z ; rally infected at a time, and the first care | They have been there almost from time in. Its 
oe 6 must be to remove them from the sound ones, | memorial. ‘Tradition says that they cam m6 
=e, and put them in aclose fold. They must | from the border district of Scotland: by = 
7? have but little water, and their food must be | they are totally different from the black-f ied “ 

\ dry hay and oats. Bleeding is Sree sheep, and bear but little or no resemblance and 
5: in the rot. The fact that sheep fed in salt|/to the original dun-faced Scottish stock— a 
‘SD marshes never have the rot, suggested salt || How two breeds so totally different from bre 
4 3 asaremedy. It is a good preventive, but|| each other, came to inhabit the neighboring ue 
—e not an infallible cure. ‘Though the farmer || hills of Ettrick forest and the Cheviot hills, pol 
ai cannot rely upon it, yet among other reme- } neither history nor tradition has attempted tw ni 
- : dies, it 18 highly useful. | explain.* a 

tf lhe following remedies and treatment | The Lammermuir farmer, an ardent ad- ; 
oes have often effected cures. Bruise an ounce || mirer of them, says, that they are horniless: ad 
of the grains of paradise, and four ounces of || the face and legs generally white; the eye 7 

juniper berries dried; add to these four lively and prominent; the countenance o; - 

pounds of bay salt and half a pound of loaf || and pleasing; the ear large, and witha ; 

| sugar, grind them all well together, and sprin- || long space from the ear to the eye; the : 
at kle some of this upon the hay and oats that || body long, and hence they are called “long \ 
i. are given to the sheep. Let this be continued sheep,” in distinction from the black-faced e 
“ae three days, and look from time to time to the || breed. ‘They are full behind the shoulder, < 
q, eyes, and examine every other way, to see || they havea long straight back, they are round " 
+ whether they mend or grow worse. If there|)in the rib and well proportioned in ther ; 
a. be signs of amendment let the same course || quarters; the legs are clean and smal!-boned, 4 
P be continued ; if not, the following must be || and the pelt is thin, but thickly covered with ‘ 

i. used. Steep four pounds of antimony in two || fine short wool. The wool extends over the . 





gallons of ale, for a week—then give the 


whole of the body, and forward behind the P 
sheep this every night and morning, a quarter 


ear, but leaves the face uncovered—a i 


3 of a pint atatime. Boil a pound of the roots || cumstance, that gives a very pleasing > ; 
i of avens, and two pounds of the roots of mas- || pearance to the face and head. The muse! , 
ter-wort, in two gallons of water, till there is || and the wool fall well down towards th 
not more than six quarts remaining—strain || knee; and although on the thigh the woo! 


this off, and press it hard, then pour a pint || is somewhat coarse, the farmer is compe 
of it into a pail full of water that is to be || sated by the abundant growth of it on the 
given to the sheep for their drink. part. 


By these means, carefully managed, and Those who are accustomed to the Cheviot 


en apet o tece nek? treet 
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eh under a good regulation in cleanness, dry- lili dining 
ei ness and warmth, the rot will often be cured. * Farmers’ Mag., February, 1824. 
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,y much attention to their appearance when 
P ong. ‘The eyes and ears are carefully ex- 
es in the lambs, and if there is a redness 
- ot the one or the other, the animal is con- 
Fad not to be in health, and he seldom 

cnakes off the fever under which he is then 

thy ring in sufficient time to overtake his 
S eompanions in growth and endurance. The 
it is also closely examined, and especially 

+ of the young ram, for if it is not thor- 
shly compact, no beauty of form can com- 
_-sate for the want of hardiness which this 
early indicates. 

The Cheviot possesses very considerable 
ftening properties, and can endure much 


lu 


/ hardship both from starvation and cold. He 
s now fit for the butcher at three years, and 
st two when crossed with the Leicester. 
The wethers average from 12 to 18 lbs. per 
warter, and the mutton is of excellent qual- 
iv. They have been exhibited at the 
Highland cattle-show 30 and 32 pounds per 
warter. ‘he wool is inferior to the South 
Down, and it is not so fine as it was before 
the improvement of the carcass commenced. 
|: is longer and more useful for many comb- 

















ing purposes, but is quite abandoned in the | 
Mr. Varley’s 


manufacture of fine cloth. 
evidence on the point contains much truth 
and sound philosophy, and deserves the se- 
nous consideration not only of the Cheviot 
breeder, but of every sheep-master. ‘ The 
Cheviot wool is deteriorated very much in 
point of hair, and will not make fine cloths 
now as it once would. I went into Scot- 
land on purpose to inspect the Cheviot 
wool, and gave it up on account of its being 
somuch altered. It is coarser and longer, 
and although fit for combing, yet only to 
make low coatings and flushings. I allude 
to the Cheviot which has a partial cross of 
the Leicester. As sheep increase in weight, 
the wool will necessarily do so; it becomes 
longer in the hair and coarser.”* It fol- 
lows, aS a matter of necessity, that if, as Mr. 
Sutcliffe states, the grazier ‘*can now get as 
much weight in sixteen months in the Che- 
viot and Leicester cross, as he could in a 
three year old wether in former times,” that 
the wool must necessarily undergo a corres- 
ponding change.+ 

Sir John Sinclair’s description of them in 
1792, and before they were thus changed 
by the admixture of the Leicester, is too 
valuable to be omitted even in this rapid 
sketch of the history of the Cheviots. Itis 
here given in a somewhat condensed form: 
“ Perhaps there is no part of the whole Island 
where, at single sight, a fine woolled breed 
of sheep is less to be expected than among 


* Evidence before the House of Lords, in 1828, p. 156. 


? Ditto, p. 183. 
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from incommoding them. 
‘shorter, and consequently, more portable over 
‘mountainous pastures. 


produced on their own hills. 
when fat, is from 17 to 20 Ibs. per quarter; 
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the Cheviot hills. Many parts of the sheep 
walks consist of nothing but peat bogs and 
deep morasses. During winter the hills are 
covered with snow for two, three, and some- 
times four months, and they have an ample 
proportion of bad weather during the other 
Seasons of the year, and yet a sheep is to 
be found that will thrive even in the wildest 
part of it. Their shape is excellent, and 
their fore-quarter in particular is distinguish- 
ed by such justness of proportion, as to be 
equal in weight to the hind one. Their 
limbs are of a length to fit them for traveling 
and enable them to pass over bogs and 
snows, through which a shorter legged ani- 
mal could not penetrate. They have a closer 
fleece than the T'weeddale and Leicester 
breeds, which keeps them warmer in cold 
weather, and prevents either rain or snow 
Their fleece is 


They are excellent 
snow travelers, and are accustomed to pro- 
cure their food by scraping the snow ofl the 
ground with their feet even when the top is 
hardened «by frost. They have never any 
other food, except when it is proposed to 
fatten them, than the grass and natural hay 
Their weight, 


and when fed on heath and kept to a proper 
age, their meat is fully equal in flavor to any 
the Highlands can produce.” 

Mr. Cully, an excellent judge of live 
stock, differs from Sir John Sinclair in this 
respect, and says of the Cheviot sheep— 
** Fore-quarter wanting depth in the chest, 
and breadth both there and on the chine.’’* 
This might be correct as to the Cheviots of 


that day; but the system of crossing with 


the Leicester, which has been pursued, has 
remedied this defect. 

The black-faced sheep and the Cheviots 
share the mountainous parts of the north of 
England and the whole of Scotland between 
them. Each has its advocates, and each is 
a useful and valuable sheep. There are three 
important points among them—the wool, the 
carcass, and the hardiness. 

First, as to the wool. Here there can be 


little doubt: a certain weight of the wool of 
the Cheviot sheep is, on an average, fifty per 


cent. better than the same weight of the wool 


‘of the black-faced breed; and the white 


Cheviot wool is more valuable in a still high- 
er proportion.f Lord Napier, in his exami- 
nation before the Lords, estimates the differ- 
ence in value to be yet greater, for he says, 


“The black-faced sheep produce a wool only 


half the value of the Cheviots.”’ 
* Cully on Live Stock, p. 150. 
t Little on Mountain Sheep, p. 98. 
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Fig. 41.—The Cheviot Ram. 


This is quite an important consideration || the superior size and weight of the Cheviot 
to the sheep-farmer, whose wool is nearly or|| so many of them cannot be kept on the sam: 

uite three-eighths of the produce of his farm. || quantity of ground as of the black-faced sheep, 

he Cheviot is capable of much improve-|| but a greater quantity of mutton will be pe 
ment in this respect. By careful attention to|| duced, and a greater profit to the farmer, and 
the selection it might be made finer in the||it is on this account that the sheep-farms ar 
pile; it might be shorter in the staple, and || more numerous than they used to be, and t the 
closer and thicker on the body of the animal, '| value of them has almost doubled, and 
losing nothing in weight, but forming a||number of sheep has multiplied almost b 
warm and more impenetrable coat; and lastly | yond belief. Much of this is doubtless 1 to 
a very important desideratum with regard to| be attributed to the superior system of man- 
the Cheviots, for the want of it is their grand || agement which has been adopted ; but that 
defect—there might be more equality in point | superior system of management takes for 
of firmness and felting property on the differ-|| granted a superior animal on which to work. 
ent parts of the carcass. Very considerable | A great proportion of Scotland is now exclu- 
progress has been made within a few years || sively employed in the rearing of sheep ; and 
towards the effecting of all these purposes, || there are very few parts of the South High- 
and particularly the ‘last. lands, at least where the Cheviot has not sv- 

The second comparison between  these|| perseded, or is rapidly superseding the ne- 
sheep has reference to the carcass. It can-|| tive black-faced sheep. 
not for a moment be denied that the Cheviot|} One point of comparison alone remains— 
is by far the most contented of the two on|| hardiness; the power of resisting the com- 
whatever kind of pasture he may be put, and || bined and long-continued influence of co 
there is no axiom so universally admitted as/|and hunger. When the contest first commet- 
that contentedness and a disposition to thrive || ced on this point, there is no doubt that the 
are inseparable companions. The Cheviot) black-faced sheep claimed a decisive victory. 
comes to maturity a twelvemonth sooner than || The Cheviots did not weather the inclemes- 
the black-faced sheep; and at whatever age | Hey of a Highland winter; and the loss of the 
the fattening process commences with them, || ewes and lambs almost, and in some cases 
the Cheviot will ever leave the black-faced || more than balanced the advantage of finet 
far behind. Placed upon turneps, the Chev-|| wool and early maturity. But the trial was 
iots wil! gain many weeks on the black-faced, || not fairly made: the pasture, the soil, the n 
or placed on the scantiest pasture he will'|ture of the climate from which the Chevict 
manage to retain his condition as much and || was taken was not compared; they wer 
as long as his antagonist. It is true that from) | often as dissimilar as possible ; it was there 


\2 
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fore not to be wondered at if he sunk under || peculiarly favorable to its growth, and the 
the unaccustomed hardships to which he was | prolonged and vigorous state of vegetation 
exposed. ‘The black-faced sheep would pro- } during our summers. The genial climate of 
bably have yielded if exposed to similar || silk is ours, and the highly favored soil of 
trials. ‘The cases, however, are exceedingly | one whole continent of the great western 
few in which the Cheviots have failed to | world, by an especial providence, with the 
maintain their ground, especially those who | exception only of Mexico, has fallen to our 
have been imported from their native hills ; || share and is ours exclusively. 

for with them it was a change of iocality, but | Our advantages are indeed very great—to 
not of habit, or of food, or of climate. Lord || be duly appreciated, they must be estimated 
Napier, in his evidence before the House of|| singly and individually; how much greater 
Lords, says, unequivocally of the forest of| and more striking would they appear, if con- 
Fttrick, and of the whole of Selkirkshire, || sidered collectively—our innumerable rivers 
that “the black-faced sheep have been all|| and rapid streams, our immense forests and 
driven out of that part of the country, and || mines, the exhaustless treasures of fuel and 
substituted by the Cheviots.” And even in|} of flame, the combined elements of water, 
the northern part of Scotland, in Sutherland, || earth, of fire, and of mighty power, await— 
Mr. Patrick Sellar states, that from the year offering resources of unknown and immea- 
1305 to 1820, from a few hundred Cheviot || surable, and willing aids in abridging the 
sheep, which the county then contained, || labors of man. 

their number has so increased that 100,000 |) History will record to endless remem- 
Cheviot fleeces were annually sent into Suth-|| brance the names of those illustrious indi- 
erland to the manufacturer, and 20,000 ewes || viduals who have persevered as the faithful 
and wethers to the grazier; and he adds, this || guides and pioneers in the great work—those 
annual extraction from the Alpine plants who by their example or writings have served 








20,000 carcasses of mutton and 100,000)| as lights, to illuminate our way, and to cheer 
fleeces of wool is indeed most wonderful.*— || us through the long, dark and dreary night. 
Farmer’s Series. Hope dawns auspicious, the day and its 
brightness will be ours: endowed as are our 
. people with fortitude, with energy and with 
Silk Culture. intellectual resources unsurpassed, is there 
BY WILLIAM KENRICK. one American who can doubt! 
By those unceasing toils and mighty 
efforts, and matchless labors for which our 


; eople are so distinguished, the millions 
Pe t P ae ore 
30, 1835, as stated on the authority of the thus recovered will not only be their just 


oo ae ae vo | reward, but will add to the substantial wealth 
Pee “tng ye . || of the nation and to the glory of the whole 
$16,497,980, this being the original or first 9 
; - || republic. 
cost in the foreign country. During this 
period, only $486,572 worth of this great ‘ 
amount was exported; and the actual cost Fattening Hogs. 
of the above to the American people, or the 
whole retail cost to the amount of the ac- 
tual customer, may be fairly estimated at 
more than $22,000,000 for the Dee Most 
t 


— ee 


— 


“The value of silks imported into the 
United States, during the year ending Sept. || 


On the first day of December, four shoats 
of the same breed, nearly of a size, and as 
much alike in every respect as could be se- 
of all this was imported from aly, Switz- i from a herd of ninety odd hogs, were 
erland, and from France: formerly half our a choice of; each carefully weighed, and 
imports were from China. Yet neither the | agree — me = vagirr im 9g 
articles of raw silk, nor any of those nume- | mE y aa ane 100 1 oe wah - 
rous, substantial and elegant fabrics, which |) ale aie an 185 ene fed 
are composed of part silk and part cotton, or|| on one gallon of shelled ieaien corn weigh- 
of mixtures of silk and worsted are included || . = inti anal Reeemammnit hone 
inthe above amount. And the demands for | pple ta adh cain This 
silks which are now so great, is continually | uantity of food was a lenty for them ; gene- 
increasing. Not half this amount was con- ae they about a 7 Some ps or 





sumed six months ago; and since 1921, and|| _-*'7,. 
desing Geta Geers, the thedel Genes oft == Gest days between the first of De- 
5 i. nt of cember and 4th of January, the time the ex- 


silks consumed has doubled twice. Seaaiaithemnaned eA eneet eall 
Silk is believed to be eminently adapted || PETmen” Wa® going eens 
whole allowance. 


to the soil and climate of every division of 
this great republic; our serene atmosphere is 


-_—~. 


For the two shoats, whose weights toge- 
ther made 173 pounds, seven pounds of good 
Indian corn meal, by measure ten pints, were 


—— —— 


* Farmer's Magazine, Nov. 1820. , 
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made into good mush, or hasty pudding, and 
divided between them for every twenty-four 
hours. ‘That is, these two had allowed them 
exactly half the weight of meal which the 
others had of raw corn. 


ter, and then well boiled; the whole process 
of cooking was done, on an average, in 1} 
hours. ‘They were all fed twice a day, and 
at the same time. 
shoats fed on mush was generally warm— 
the morning feed, having stood all night, was 
generally cold. The seven pounds, or ten 
pints of meal, when cooked, weighed an ave- 
rage of thirty pounds, and measured an ave- 
rage of three gallons. ‘There was a differ- 
ence of nine pounds in the weight of the lat- 
ter pair—the smallest had the least appetite, 


. * ’ . . ' 
and his allowance of fifteen pounds of mush 


was just as much as he appeared to want or 


would eat up clear; the other was greedy, | 


and always sharp set, despatched his mess 
quickly, and wanted more. 


Before the experiment had progressed a 


fortnight, there was a very nerceptible differ- | 


ence in the appearance of these pigs. ‘Those 
fed on the mush assumed a more thrifty, 
healthy, fresh appearance, particularly of 
their hair, and this difference became more 
striking as the experiment advanced. 


On the 4th of January, while preparations | 


were making for killing and dressing, they 
were again weighed on the hoof. One of 
those then whose daily allowance had been 
7 pounds of corn each, had increased 20 
younds in the 24 days: the other. which had 
bad an equal allowance of corn, had in- 
creased only 5 pounds. I could not account 
for the difference by any thing I could dis- 
cover, either before or after killing; the ap- 
petites of these two were much more alike 


than of the others; and their health was ap- | 


parently equally good. 


Of the pair fed on mush, whose daily al- || 


lowance had been 3} pounds of meal each, 
the greedy one had gained 23 pounds, and 
the other 21 pounds. 

These are all the material facts in these 
experiments, except that a very small portion 
of salt was put in each mess of mush—and 
there is no miracle in them. 
lowed 34 pounds of each gained less than 
three-fourths of a pound daily, and this 
surely they might have gained from the meal ; 
but they gained more than those fed on dou- 
ble that quantity of corn. The saving of one- 
half the immense quantity of corn consumed 
in raising and fattening hogs in Maryland, 
would be well worth the offer of a premium 
to have these experiments accurately repeat- 


ed and tested by different persons.—Mary- | 


land Agr. deport. 
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The seven pounds | 
of meal were daily mixed with scalding wa- | 


The evening feed of the | 


The hogs al- | 


Vou: 


From the Sciota Gazette. 
Great Sale of Durham Stock, 


‘Imported by the Ohio Company for Importing 
| English Cattle, in the years 1834, 1835 
and 1836;—held at Inpian Creex Fim 
the residence of Felix Renick, E'sq., Aves: 
of the said Company in Ross County. ,, 
the 29th day of October, 1836. The Sie) 
of the company was in fine condition ap 
in great demand. 


a 


7 Notwithstanding the high prices a 
which the stock was sold, some of them ey. 
changed owners immediately, at Very con. 
siderable advances; and, for others, more 
than fifty per cent. on their cost was oflere 
and refused. 


Reformer, a bull, not sound, sold to Joby 
'T. Webb, of Ross county, for $48. 
Matchem, a bull, sold to Abraham Renick. 
of Kentucky, for $1200. 

| Earl of Darlington, sold to Batteal Harr. 
son, of Fayette county, for $710. 

Young Waterloo, a bull, sold to R. D, Lil. 
ley, of Highland county, for $1250. 

Duke of York, a bull, sold to R. R. Sey. 
mour, of Ross county, for $1120. 

Experiment, a bull, sold to James M, 
Trimble, of Highland county, for $1150. 

Comet Halley, a bull, sold to R. R. Sey. 
mour, of Ross county, for $1505. 

Whitaker, a bull, sold to William M. An- 
derson, of Ross county, for $855. 

Nimrod, a bull, sold to Elias Florence, of 
Pickaway county, for $1040. 

Duke of Norfolk, a bull, sold to Robert 
Stewart, of Ross county, for $1255. 
| Goldfinder, a bull, sold to Isaac Cunning. 
cham, of Kentucky, for $1095. Afterwards 
sold at private sale to General Vance and J. 
'H. James, of Champaign county, for $1400. 
Duke of Leeds, sold to John Crouse, jr., 
of Ross county, for $575. 

Windham, a bull, sold to Charles Davis, 
of Ross county, for $500. 

Columbus, a bull, not sound, sold to 
‘Thomas Huston, of Pickaway county, for 
$180. 
| Davy Crocket, a bull, sold to Peter L. 
Ayres, of Ohio, for $490. 

Snowdrop, a bull, sold to Stewart and 
M’Neal, of Ross county, for $480. 

Independence, a bull, sold to Heglar and 
Peterson, of Ross county, for $400. 

Perry, a bull, sold to William H. Creigh- 
ton, of Madison county, for $400. 

Goliah, a bull, sold to Isaac V. Cunning- 
ham, of Sciota county, for $300. ; 
| Logan, a bull, sold to Elias Florence, oi 
| Pickaway county, for $750. 
| John Bull, a bull, sold to William Renick, 
|jr-y of Pickaway county, for $615. 
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Paragon, a bull, presented by the Compa- || Seed Corn. 
oy to Felix Renick, Esq. their agent. Mr. Hotmes—Much is said and written 
“Rantipole, a bull, sold to Arthur Watts, of of lene aie daahde: eh uel hte 
Ross county, for $510. , preferring eight, some ten, and twelve rowed 

Powhattan, a bull, sold to George Renick, || come a= large end some @ email cob 
cen., of Ross county, with Flora. When I select my seed corn, I attend but 
 Gaudy, a cow, sold to James A. Trimble, || little to the number of rows. or the size of 
F of Highland county, for $985. : the cob, but to what the cob contains. 
| Blossom, cow, sold to R. R. Seymour, of | When we peel the trees of the forest 
Ross county, for $1000. where the bark is the principal object, we 

Flora and her calf Powhattan, sold to) 


tO || choose the largest trees because the bark is 
| George Renick, sen., of Ross county, for the thickest, the trees the longest, and still if 
$1205. 


' small trees have as thick a bark as large ones 
Lilly of the Valley of Tees, sold to || it is evident that»we obtain more bark in 
homas Huston, of Pickaway county, for || proportion to the bulk of timber, than we 

$950. , || should from large trees. So with corn—the 
Matilda, sold to Arthur Watts, of Ross || bark or coating being the sole object, it be- 


county, for $1000. . ce ‘hoves us to obtain those ears that are best 
Calypso, cow, sold to Strawder M’Neal, coated. When I select my seed corn, 


of Ross county, for $325. || whether taken from the field or the heap, I 
Young Mary and her calf Pocahontas, || take the largest, ripest, and best filled to 

were sold to Edwin J. Harnes, of Ross || appearance—but when I come to shelling, 

county, for $1500. | which I always do by hand, it is subject to 
Lady Blanch, (no proof of this cow be- 7 ’ 


: w be-|i/a more minute selection. When I have 
ing a breeder,) sold to Charles Davis, of | shelled about one fourth part from the top 
Ross county, for $250. 


/end of the ear, which part I always exclude 
Tees Water and her calf Cometess, sold '| from my seed, I can judge whether it is well 


to John J. Van Meter, of Pike county, for || coated or not, or whether the kernels are 
$2,225. sap || deep and of good length and well set, and if 
Duchess of Liverpool, sold to William M. | 1 find the coating thin or shallow, I at once 


Anderson, of Ross county, for $570. |exclude it without any regard to the num- 
Lady Colling, (it is doubtful whether this || ber of the rows or size of the cob.—Maine 

cow will ever be a breeder,) sold to John T. || Farmer. 

Webb, of Ross county, for $205. | 
Beauty of the West, sold to Asahel Ren- | 

ick, of Pickaway county, for $900. How to make a double crop on poor 
Lilae, sold to Elias Florence, of Pickaway soil. 

county, for $425. || Plough up your ground intended for corn 
Lady of the Lake, sold to R. R. Seymour, | in the fall of the year, as you can plough it 

of Ross county, for $775. | hve it lay till spring—at the opening of 


Lady Paley, sold to Alexander Renick, of || which, when the frost is entirely out of the 





Ross county, for $510. | ground, give ita good ploughing and harrow 
Poppy, sold to Harness Renick, of Pick- || itdown. It is then in good order for preparing 
away county, for S610. |to plant. ‘Take of slaked ashes, two thirds, 


Pink, sold to William Trimble, of High- || and of ground plaster one third; mix them 
land county, for $575. well together, and follow the droppers, and 
May Flower, sold to Batteal Harrison, of || put as much of this mixture on the seeds as 
Fayette county, for $405. | you can grasp in your hand, and cover it well 
Lucy, (pedigree doubtful) sold to George || over in the usual way. The corn will grow 
Radcliff, of Pickaway county, for $105. | off finely, and retain a strong vigorous growth 
Moss Rose, sold to Jonathan Renick, of || and green color, and stand the drought much 








Pickaway county, for $1200. better than upon the strongest culture. The 
Celestina, sold to Thomas Huston, of || writer of this having tried the experiment 

Pickaway county, for $930. for two years has fully tested its value. 
Malina, sold to Isaac Cunningham for) 

$1005. | 


: hi di 
Illustrious, sold to Abraham Renick, of Farmer’s Evenings. 


Kentucky, for $775. In one respect the farmer has the advan- 
Lady Abernethy, sold to Thomas Huston, | tage of almost all other classes of the labor- 
of Pickaway county, for $815. || ing community—his evenings he has to him- 
: self. While the mechanic has to labor from 

J. L. TAYLER, morning till nine o’clock in the evening, the 
Sec’y of the Ohio Importing Company. farmer’s day commences with the rising and 
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Vor. L 


closes with the setting sun. Although the || number of small heads growing on ea, 
industrious farmer finds many little jobs of || of the principal head and making a he 
work to which he very economically appro- || inch or an inch and a half in diamete, ._ 
priates his evening leisure, yet the greater || containing in some instances 150 kernel, .; 
part of the long winter evenings he can appro- || grain. It is more productive than com» 
priate to his amusement and instruction. In || wheat and is not liable to smut or the Attar 
no place do we see more cheerful counte-| of the weevil. It is a spring grain ang - 
nances than around the blazing fire upon the || quires early sowing. Mr. C. being desir, 
farmer’s hearth. There, at the merry apple- | to contribute his mite towards the Improve, 
pearing, or atthe neighborhood collection, or | ments of the present age, requests us to «,, 
even in the family circle alone, do we find | to such farmers as wish to procure seed }),., 
social happiness in its purest simplicity. || he will furnish them on making their app), 
What an opportunity this for the acquisition | cations to him, post paid. We are incline, 
of knowledge! What farmer who improves || to the opinion that it is a valuable variety snd 
these opportunities can but be intelligent? worthy the attention of wheat growers,— 
And what instruction so interesting as that || Si/k Culturist. 
which gives him a knowledge of his own |! 
employment? Here we would suggest the || 
importance of every farmer having a supply | 
of agricultural books and papers. It seems } Liming and Draining. 
to us that no one can be insensible of their |) : 
utility. If this should be a suggestion of | To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
self-interest, which we do not deny, still || . cet ” 
we believe it coincides with the interest of | Farrrax County, Sep. 6th, 1836, 
the farmer. We will not enlarge on this|| Your pamphlet upon the use and value of 
subject, as we apprehend it would not con-|| calcareous manure is a public benefaction, 
vey that knowledge which we recommend. || in as much as it promises individual wealth, 
We will barely say, that we expect our sub- || My corn crop, from its use, is far better than 
scribers to increase as the evenings lengthen. || | expected, and I am now burning shells for 
American Silk Grower. 100 acres of fallow, and if Iam not deceived, 
the difference in the crop will more than pay 
Important TO Farmers. —Judge Strong, the expenses. Be this however as it may, | 
in a recent ease in our common pleas, has || shall plough no more land than I can lime. 
decided that no one has a right when making |) It may be well to remark that no wet land 
a division fence, to run half the same on the should be limed until well drained, for upon 
lot of the neighboring owner; but that it this materially hangs the result. Much has 
must be wholly on the land of him who makes been said and written upon draining ; but one 
it. The case which called forth this deci- || fem the dead would not convince ten men ir 
sion, was an action of trespass, for cutting a| this county so far as to move them to action. 
ditch in meadow land, for the purpose of a/|| All the flat lands or low grounds of this 
fence. It appeared that the defendant, in || county have @ tight impervious pan a. a 
this case, cut a ditch some five feet wide on | surface, which holds the water that falls a 
each side of the line which constituted the | It, and subjects It to regular and eae 
boundary between him and the plaintiff; and | deterioration from the action of frost an 
the judge, in his charge, enforced upon the | ens d 
jury that by no existing statute was the mak- ] I could name — all ane “me Nees 
ing of a fence on the lot of the adjoining | which the manner o cultivation we a 
owner justified; but that those constructed || much improved, yet from having neglected to 


j at € ; . ie 
half on one side and half on the other, must |; drain their land, not more than one third | 


be constructed by mufual consent, otherwise || "OY made on it which was made forty li 
legal measures could be instituted for dam- } ago. I blush, sir, when I say that I betere 
ages, &c. The owners of real estate should || I have defeated my own purpose in St aot 
recollect this decision, as cases in which it} ey seeking to enforce nature. She wil | In. 
would be applicable are not unfrequent in our | ‘i, forced. eee to ar 
courts of justice.— Massachusetls paper. | _ eer wheat oe sue ues ad 
_by an unchanging law that the bullrush, wl! 


| oat, and corn grass shall grow.* Let the 








| 
' 











| 
| 
| 


Egyptian Wheat. i. 
We learn by a letter from Mr. John Calkin | [*We must express our entire dissent te a 
Y bie: ~~ —_— . | r || here broadly stated. It certainly is possible to proeu 
of Elizabethtown, Esse x county , N. Y “|| profitably the vegetables which require a dry soil, 0° 
that he has a new varicty of W heat, which |} land imperfectly drained. But there are not many cass 


he believes to be the true Eyyptian. It was | in this country) in which wet land (not subject ty iat 


» . || dation by tide or floods,) may not be perfectly drainec, 
originally taken from a wild goose, has @/! and when that is done, nature readily yields wo the 
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vigator watch the will and purpose of na- |) taining a supply of air; to this end it has a 
“ 3 dry soil, vegetable matter and lime || slender tube attached to one of the rings of 
- made 100 bushels of corn to the acre, || its body, near the tail: the end of this tube 
4 


sod L leave it to your readers to say what a is surrounded with a fringe of hairs, which 
get one has produced. H t 

Have any of your correspondents ever | if 
seeded spring wheat—and if so what was Q ISS 
t! | 3 Sia? 
Who a cultivated the same land in corn | j Fa 2 
r ten years and what were the comparative |} ‘44°11 
ops My small drains are so much derang- | 
»4 by the corn crop, that I wish to have my | 
és, lands entirely exempted from the crop.— | 
Formers’ Register. | 


_ — 













——— 


4 method of making good butter from the 
nilk of cows fed on turneps.—Let the vessels 
hich receive the milk be kept constantly 
ean and well scalded with boiling water. 
When the milk is brought to the dairy, with | 
wery eight quarts mix one quart of boiling | 
yater, and then put it up to stand for cream. | 
—Hunter’s Geological Essays. 
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Fig. 43.—Larva of the Gnat 
| when expanded, has sufficient buoyancy to 
| keep the body floating; and when the insect 
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sinks in the water, these hairs are folded 
NATURAL HISTORY. over the opening of the tube, and enclose a 
|] small bubble of air, which serves as a supply, 


Insects. 





| until its return to the surface. 


has euhiiada ot ' || Several parts of the Spider are very curious 
The manner in which . ‘sien animals || and none more so than the spinnMg appa- 
breathe differs very greatly. In Quadrupeds, | ratus: annexed is a highly magnified view of 


Birds, and Reptiles, ee if performed } this rope making organ. ‘The thread of the 
through the mouth, by means of the lung; || spider, it will be seen, small as it appears to 
in Fish, the gills answer the purpose of ex- 


~~ h el 1 be to the naked eye, is composed of numer- 
woe. Bee vapor get Petey 4'' ous filaments, of a still finer nature, which 


cumber of little spiracles, or little breathing || unite together at a short distance from the 
Openings through which they are drawn. 








holes, are placed on different parts of the || 
body; the engraving shows two of these’ 
breath-openings in the pupa or butterfly. 
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Fig. 42. 


That to the right hand is open and surround- 
td with a belt of fine hairs, by means of 
which it may he completely closed, as in 
the left hand figure, to prevent the entrance 
ol water, or any other fluid that would be in- 
jinlous to it. Oil, however, will penetrate ’ 
ind destroy the insect. The air-opening in 

the larva of the gnat, has a very extraordi- 

‘ary appearance: the creature, in this state, , | 

being an inhabitant of the water, needs Fig. 44.—Spineret of the Spider. 


‘ome contrivance to give it the means of ob-|/ The Palpi, or feelers of the spider have a 
eects —————=<<= curious pointed hook at the end of each, 


ee oe Gino sd will Breall, 6 mee does not, || which closes, for the purpose of taking hold 
~Meate the bullrushes and other products of watery : : “7. mi 
ands, and substitute them by grasses which flourish on || Of any thing, something like a clasp-knife. 


«ry sells —Ep, The down with which the wings of moths 
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the same as if a man were to jump ~. 
‘twelve hundred feet. If the strength ae 
elephant was equal, in proportion to its)" 
|to that of this little tormentor, jts Sem 
would be irresistible. The Weapons y . 
| which the Flea is provided may, by de,,,. 
|| ous management, be seen through a ied 
| microscope ; they consist of a most dej;.», 
‘| set of cutting instruments, acting some... 
Fig. 46.—Poison Claw. ‘| like scissors, with a sucking-tube jy .° 
and butterflies are covered, appears when ex- met to extract the nourishment from is 
amined by the microscope, to be a series of | och are a few of the wonderful «) 
minute seales varying in form in different | hide in Wileeamenes tea Gites 
Species, and arranged in rows, as mav be| cover in this saihiea af the animal hingd > 
seen by the lower part of the figure. but the diligent observer will find their po», 
ber to be inexhaustible, and each fresh diy 
covery will incite him more and more to eo», 
tinue his researches. 


While on a visit to a neighbor some eyes. 
*  ||ings since, he showed us a part of his com 





} 





Fig. 45.— Pa/pi. 











a 


'| field which had formerly been a celery bed, 
on which he assured us the corn grew mor 
nT | luxuriantly and withstood the drought bette; 
i\\ than in any other part of the field, althougs 
every part was manured and ploughed alike, 
He ascribed, and as we thought with grea 
| propriety, the difference to the circumstanes 
The annexed is a magnified view of the || ') . : 
common Flea. The great muscular power || crmed with the spade eee 
; ai . o : ate t 
of the flea has caused many curious contri | the celery, and allowed the roots of the corn; 


vances; it has been harnessed to carriages ||} otter opportunity to search for food beyon: 
of various descriptions, which have been |) — 


A sortase eeeatantahe aesbiamand temeen ee the influence of the parching sun. This fact 
along PPé ’ = || would seem to plead in favor of deep ploug?- 


seventy or eighty times its own weight. | ing, and we hope the hint will be improved 
With its powerful legs, it can make the | upon the ensuing season. We have ever 
been its advocate, and we have been so from 
a conviction of the common sense that was 
i the argument, that presented itself 
our mind in favor of the practice —Fuarme 
and Gardener. 





| 


Pig. 47.—Scales of the Butterfly's wings. 





_ A farmer in Southampton took one hus 
|| dred and fifty bushels of potatoes from 4 
single acre of land for his own use, and 
sold the remainder of its product for one 
hundred dollars. 








Warm Clothing vs. Croup. 


Eberle in his excellent work on the dis 
eases of children, says, the mode of Cloth- 
ing infants with their necks and the uppet 
part of the breast bare, cannot fail to render 
'them more subject to the influence of cold, 
land its dangerous consequences. In this 
country, especially with the Germans, who ar 
in the habit of clothing their children in such 


a manner, as to leave no part of the breast 
most extraordinary leaps, upwards of two/||and lower portion of the neck exposed, 


hundred times the length of its own body. || Croup is an exceeding rare disease. Where- 
Considering the size of the animal, this is || as in the cities, or among people who adopt 





Fig. 48.—Magnified view of the Flea. 

















so. 10. 





mode of dress common in cities, this) 
frightful disease is, in proportion to the 
spulation, vastly more frequent. During a 
waetice of six years among the “ Pennsyl- 
‘ania Dutch,” he met with but a single case 
of this affection ; and this case occurred in a 
family who had adopted the present universal | 
mode of suffering the neck and upper part of | 
the breast to remain uncovered.—Balltimore | 


Tre nscript ° 


the 


| 


A subscriber wishes some of our corres-| 
»ondents to describe through the columns of 

the Cabinet the proper method of cultivating | 
Hops—the entire process from the beginning| 
tothe end. The quantity of work and care’ 
they require—the proportion of the land, &c. | 
According to a late publication it appears that | 
about 50,000 acres are appropriated to this 

crop in England, and that the duties paid to 

the British Government (tax on the crop, 

from which the American cultivator is hap- 

pily exempt,) amounted to one million seven 

hundred thousand dollars in a single year. 


A mechanic of Paris, has lately invented 
a machine which he calls voiture moulin, 
destined to follow armies and grind and bolt 
all kinds of corn. It is with two wheels, 
one horse, and is driven by a man who sits 
like a coachman, and cap stop the mechanism 
at pleasure. ‘The impelling force is the 
movement of the wheels. When it stops, 
however, it may be worked by hand or by 
water. In action the whole day it can grind 
two hectolitres and a half, with one man; 
five with two; and nine with a horse. 


| 
| 


ey 


Important. —A Mr. Gabriel Winter has 
succeeded in extinguishing all sparks from 
the chimney of the steam engine by passing | 
the escape steam into it at a proper distance 
above the boiler. ‘The vapor entirely extin- 
guishes the sparks. 


VatuaBLe Recipe. — Mr. A. Bronson, of 
Meadville, Pa., says, from fifteen years ex- 
perience, he finds that an Indian meal poul- 
ice, covered over with young hyson tea, 
softened with hot water, and laid oyer burns 
and frozen flesh, as hot as it can be borne, 
will remove the pain in five minutes; that if 
blisters have not arisen before they will not 
after it is put on, and that one poultice is 
generally sufficient to effect a cure. 





Beer Sucar. — Pennsylvania takes the 
lead in introducing the sugar beet, and agents 
are now in France from that State procuring 
seed and collecting information. A gentle- 
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man who has been conversant with the rise 
_and progress of this production in Europe, 
| Says, that as to climate, a northern latitude is 
found to suit this plant best. ‘The north of 
Germany, Prussia, and Siberia, the countries 
where this new application of it was first 
made, are more favorable to it than the north- 
ern department of France, as experiment has 
amply established, and the trial of it in the 


| 
| 


| South of France has constantly failed, though 
|| it was at first supposed that this root would, 
1 ; 

Hop Culture. | as well as other 


productions, contain a larger 
proportion of Saccharine principle than those 
of colder countries. This hypothesis is 
founded on a mistaken analogy supposed to 
exist between plants growing above and 
| below the soil, proved, as might have been 
expected, completely fallacious, and the cul- 
ture is now given up.—Newburyport Herald, 


| 
| 


Peacu Trees. —A correspondent of the 
New York Farmer says, that a cultivator of 
| peach trees in Pennsylvania preserves them 
in a bearing condition until they are ten or 
twelve years old, by the following very sim- 
ple mode of treatment. From the second 
year of the growth of the tree he seeks for 
traces of the gum, which he considers:a sure 
indication of worms beneath. This he re- 
moves so as to expose the aperture into the 
body of the tree, and then fills it with quick 
lime. He repeats this operation every month, 
examining the roots as well as the body. 
The short life of the peach tree, and their 
liability to be destroyed by worms, has dis- 





||couraged most farmers from attempting to 


‘cultivate this delicious fruit; —but if their 
ilives can be prolonged and effectually se- 
cured against the attacks of the worm thus 
easily, we have no doubt our markets will 


be supplied and at reasonable rices.—Silk 
Culturist. 


Penny-RovaL.— Farmers might easily 
save the flesh of horses and cows, and con- 
fer great kindness on their animals, in pre- 
venting the usual annoyance of flies by 
simply washing the parts with the extracts 
of Penny-royal. Flies will not alight a 
moment on the spot to which this has been 
applied. Every man who is compassionate 
to his beast ought to know this simple rem- 
edy, and every livery stable and country inn 
ought to have a supply on hand for travelers. 
— Yankee Farmer. 


—_———_—- - --- a -- 


--~< 


Universat Laneuace. — At a Scientific 
Congress now assembled at Liege, one 
of the subjects under discussion is the 
possibility of a, universal language, as a 
consequence of iron rail-roads,— T'ennessee 
Farmer. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
Philadelphia,} Baltimore, | New York, - 











ARTICLES. Nov. 29. | Nov.26. | Nov. 28. "| Noy. o¢ 
Beans, white, per bush..............000. et 87— |175— |l 45—1 87] 1 acon 
Beef, mesa, new, per bbl............000. 13 00-13 50)14 00-15 50}13 00-13 50/13 50-14 9 
Bacon, western, per Ib.........0seeeeee ll— 14 LO— LLd].....00...e}.e.,.. , 
Butter, extra, per tab. .........cccccsees Bite, TiVo dse bled SNR ate ecks.. Z 
Butter, fresh, per Ib. (market,) ........... 25— 37) 25— 374) 2%— 40) 30 x; 
Hams, Jersey, pet lb........eseeeeeeces i; Dennen dee 134— 14)....,.. 
Ee ORs MERE ekn beccacows bene ba cates bewecees: 1— 16) 16— 17 15— y 3: 
Cheese, American, per lb.......-...0+++ 10— 11) 10— 1) 8— 10 ae. 1 
Beeswax, yellow, per Ib.........+0+00005 274— 28) 30— 27— 28) oR %y 
POON 604 60s 0 00060060000 60s%0 37— 39) 40— 38— 40) 38 
I. os accgnccnansnsabes Spa (ORR 6 eden cus 25— 65) 39— 3 
ER 8 0. a on ocak ealaneead ¢ B@ans: BB iiss b0 0 6a8 8i— 9) 9 J 
PUR, Wi WE Wile Sc cpccesbcessccanss 10 75-11 25,10 00-10 50)10 25-10 75 —10 ty 
Grain—Wheat, per bush. Penna.......... 2 10—2 25}.... ...0.. 1 75— —2 12) 
do. Maryland,...... 1 90—2 00) 1 30—2 05) 1 50—1 75)......... 
Rye, per bushel,.........0...... | ecceh® BOL BO. oe csccs,, 
Gerth: iw edevececoonses er 84— 85) 81— 83) 1 00—1 06) 98~) w 
Gate... Marcas Je cccneuets c snis 50— 55) 48— 50— 60) 53- Gg 
Barley, do. Penn.......+.+.000+ Ce Fis ar 0. 0 tips: ln. 0 he ba nad slows bedsce, 
BOR: En nndinnedculé contin Chenie taeai 1 124— 1 00—1 O6)........... 
Hay, Timothy, per 100 Ibs... .......... 5 bell Sls Saewede ee 1 124-1 25) 1 15-1 45 
I ERE ns inn én as Gnevadenec es Sapis” Ws dees cocale tenho She vsletheadked. 
Hemp, American dry rot, ton,........... 175 00- 130 00-140 |130 00-140 |.........., 
Hops, first sort, 1836, Ib... ......eeeeeees Se PPP Teer yee Tee Tee ee Oo ee 
i Oe ee eee 3 25—3 50) 3 00—3 25 —3 25) 3 25—3 59 
Serps,—Cloverseed, per bushel,.......... GS Boned GO) 7 Gees © Feice civic clacecbecccvceves 
Flaxseed, rough, do............. 1 80—1 82) 1 50— 1 65—1 75 —1 50 
Timothy, ...... woeereecccccecs 3 25—3 50) 3 00—3 50) 2 25—2 50) 2 75~3 95 
BOD, POPs. oo ccsv es sest cle votveons — 10 — 83 — 9 9— 9 
Woot—Suxony, fleece, per Ib............ 68— 75, 55— 68 .75— & 85—1 3) 
Na oe sk Sees eh cene 60— 674, 48— 55| %50— 68 65— 17 
1-4 and common,...........se0. 40— 44, 36— 40) 25— 40; 50— 55 
Remarks. 


Fiour anp Meat.—Sales of good brands Superfine Wheat Flour at $11 per barrel; re- 
tail $11,50; Rye, ®7,25; Corn Meal, $4,624; Buckwheat Meal, $3,75 to $4,00 per ewt. 

Grain.—The supplies of old Pennsylvania Wheat have been light and the prices higher, 
some good in store at $2,25; a lot of inferior new crop Southern at $1,98. Rye, a sale of 
1500 bushels handsome, from Odessa at $1,50; inferior new crop Southern at 1,20 a 1,25. 
Barley, sales of about 10,000 bushels North River at 90 a 95c per bushel. Corn, demand 
quite limited, sales of Southern white afloat at 83 cts., yellow 89 a 90, and from store 9c; 
Pennsylvania mixed 90 a 92 delivered, round yellow 96 a 964 cts. in store. Oals, cargo 
sales of Southern at 48 a 50 cents per bushel. 

Piaster.—A cargo sold on the Delaware at #4,75 per ton. 

Provisions.—Beef and Pork remain as formerly rated. Lard and Buller are declining. 
Jersey Lard is held at l6c. Sales of Keg Butter at 18, tub 19c per Ib. 

Seeps.—Sales of Cloverseed at $5 for inferior old, and 6,25 a 6,374 for fair to good new. 
Sales of Flaxseed at $1,81 to 1,84 per bushel. 

Woot.—No change since our last report. Fresh Pork,8 to 10 cents. Potatoes, 75 cents. 

[Nore.—Country produce of all kinds in demand—prices fair. We think it a good time 
for farmers to bring in their supplies of produce.] 

Carrie Marxet.—The supply of the last week consisted of 465 Beeves, 105 Cows and 
Calves, 425 Hogs, and 1300 Sheep. Beef Cattle were in demand at $7 to 8,25 per cwt 
Cows and Calves, part were taken at $25 to $35, and Dry Cows $14 to $18. Hogs 
were dull and prices on the decline, sales at 73 to 83. Sheep sold from $2 to 4,25, and 
some from Washington County $4,50 to 4,624. 


Pittsburg, Penn.—A very large business has been done this fall in Pittsburg. The market is well supplied 
with cheese, but prices remain firm; a large lot of 1€0 casks sold at 9 cents per Ib, Frour, on the decline ; sales 
$7.25 a 7.50 per barrel. Grain is in good demand; wheat readily commands $1.31; Bartey 75; Rye 66, and 
Oats 33 cents per bushel. Pork is jn demand at 5 to 5} cents per tb. for large quantities ; small lots 7 to &} cen’ 
per Ib. Hops 13 to 14 cents per Ib-—Larp 10 to 11—Seeps, Red Clover $5 to 5.25; Timothy $1.62 to 1.75; Prat, 
(clear) $1.15 to 1.20 per bushel—Woot, common and quarter blooded, washed, 43 to 45 cents, Merino 45 to @ 
cents per Ib. (unwashed from 25 to 33 per cent less.) 








